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Roumania, is not necessarily of first-rate importance;
it is complicated by the facts that a good many Turks
live in the Southern Dobrogea, while a number of
Bulgars'live north of the Danube Delta actually in
Bessarabia.
It is, then, the Germans and Hungarians in Roumania
who constitute the more serious part of her minority
question. Some 70,000 to 80,000 Germans live in
Bukovina and a very slightly larger number in Bess-
arabia, but the fundamental problem consists of the
racial confusion and the historic difficulties existing in
Transylvania and the territories of Crisana-Maramures
and the Banat, which were cut away from Hungary by
the Treaty of Trianon. Transylvania deserves its
exquisite name. To the loveliness of its woods and
its valleys and its hills must be added its marvellous
remoteness, both in detail and as a whole. This has
brought the most different groups of settlers to live
there close together yet in isolation and completeness
through the centuries, as their ancient towns and
castles still bear witness. This has sheltered Transyl-
vania from some of the major European catastrophes,
such as the Thirty Years' War, during which Count
Bethlen's ancestor ruled Transylvania in prosperous
tranquillity. This has allowed as much diversity of
religion as of race. In no area in the world could
self-determination slogans be more disastrously inapt
and therefore more thoroughly destructive.
In mediaeval times Transylvania had been domin-
ated by the three so-called ruling nations, the Szekelys,
the Magyars and the Saxons. The Szekelys spoke
Magyar and were traditionally said to have been the
oldest Magyar settlement in Europe, though it is